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PASTORAL COUNSELING IN THE 
CONTEXT OF SHAME CULTURE IN 
INDONESIA 


Dr. Alokasi Gulo, MSi. 


ABSTRACT 


Shame culture is not a disease, but it can be a severe problem if 
a person can’t manage it properly. People who can’t control their 
shyness are often “lost” in their relationships with others. This 
article intends to explore issues surrounding the culture of shame, 
particularly in the Indonesian context, assuming that pastoral 
counseling ministries have not yet entered this area. Using an 
interdisciplinary approach to several kinds of literature, | argue that 
it is essential to implement holistic-integrated pastoral counseling 
ministries in Indonesia’s context of the shame culture. 


Keywords: pastoral counseling, shame culture, interdisciplinary 
approach, holistic-integrated, Indonesia 


INTRODUCTION 


Shame is a universal phenomenon and experience that everyone has 
experienced. It is present everywhere in various contexts and is very 
influential in humans, the dominant-negative influence. In his book 
The Psychology of Shame: Theory and Treatment of Shame-Based 
Syndromes, Gershen Kaufman states that shame plays a central role 
in humans and can even cause severe disorder such as depression. ! 


‘ Gershen Kaufman, The Psychology of Shame: Theory and Treatment of Shame-Based 
Syndromes, 2" ed. (New York: Springer Publishing Company, 2004), p. viii. 
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Several experts and practitioners of counseling (pastoral and 
psychology), anthropologists, and philosophers also expressed the 
negative impact of shame. 

Shame in our society sounds simple, but it is so complex, some- 
times even confusing. On the one hand, shame can make a person feel 
terrible about himself, but on the other hand, that ominous feeling 
arises due to other people’s assessment of him. The point is that this 
shame is very disturbing to the human being and even the community 
to which he belongs. Unfortunately, this shame phenomenon has not 
yet received a significant place in pastoral counseling ministries. 

Based on the problem stated above, it is essential to study the 
sense or culture of shame and then see how best pastoral counseling 
intervention is. This article reviews pastoral counseling intervention 
regarding shame culture in Indonesia connected with pastoral coun- 
seling ministry. 

This article begins with a description of the definition of shame, 
both in terms of language and the basic concept itself. After that, | 
will discuss the relationship between shame culture and guilt culture, 
especially highlighting the differences between the two. A brief 
review of the basic types of shame will introduce the classification of 
shame. | then describe the various approaches used to comprehend 
or explain shame. For a better comprehension of the emergence 
of this shame, in the next section, | will describe the sources and 
causes of shame so that in the end, | will highlight the importance 
of pastoral counseling ministries for those who suffer of this shame. 


THE BASIC CONCEPT OF “SHAME” 


In pre-Teutonic English, the word “shame” means “to cover.” In those 
days, the term “covering oneself” was considered a natural expres- 
sion of shame. In ancient Greek, the word aidoia is a derivative of 
the word aidos, usually used in connection with the genitals, with 
the connotation of a desire to hide oneself.* In German, the word 
“shame” comes from the word skam/skem with the root word kam/ 
kem, means to cover, to veil, to hide.? 


? Luna Dolezal, “The Phenomenology of Shame in the Clinical Encounter,” Med Health Care and 
Philosealth care and philos 18 (2015), p. 569. 


3 Stephen Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), p. 40. 
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Etymologically and historically, shame is related to the body 
and nudity, namely the desire to hide because of being naked.* 
This idea arose from the story of Adam and Eve about their fall into 
sin. In the story, it is told that they realized their naked state, then 
covered themselves because they felt ashamed of their nakedness. 
From this story, it can be understood that then the word “shame” is 
always associated with “covering and hiding”, with the intention that 
other people cannot see it. 

Generally, the word “shame” is understood concerning mistakes 
or failures, followed later by evaluations, judgments, and other 
people’s views of people who made mistakes or experienced these 
failures. The Indonesian Dictionary, for example, notes shame as: 


1 feels very bad (despicable, low, etc.) because of doing 
something that is not good (not correct, different from 
habit, has a disability or deficiency, etc.); 2 reluctant to do 
something because there is respect, a bit afraid, etc.; 3 less 
happy (low, low, etc.). 


1 merasa sangat tidak enak hati (hina, rendah, dsb) karena 
berbuat sesuatu yg kurang baik (kurang benar, berbeda 
dengan kebiasaan, mempunyai cacat atau kekurangan, 
dsb); 2 segan melakukan sesuatu karena ada rasa hormat, 
agak takut, dsb; 3 kurang senang (rendah, hina, dsb). (KBBI, 
s.v. “malu”). 


Based on the definition above, “shame” is understood as feeling 
bad, afraid, low, or humiliated because of doing something wrong 
or not good. Here shame is associated with guilt and involves the 
judgment of others. 

Likewise, the Oxford Dictionary defines “shame” as a painful 
feeling associated with wrong behavior, action, or situation. The 
Oxford Dictionary lists the word “shame” as: 


1 a painful feeling of humiliation or distress caused by the 
consciousness of wrong or foolish behaviour; = a loss of 
respect or esteem; dishonour; = a person, action, or situation 
that brings a loss of respect or honour; 2 a regrettable or un- 
fortunate situation or action. (Oxford Dictionary, s.v. “shame’”). 


“ Dolezal, “The Phenomenology of Shame in the Clinical Encounter,” p. 569. 
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The understanding that shame arises because someone has 
made a mistake or has failed is also expressed in “The Counseling 
Dictionary.” The dictionary notes that the word “shame’ is a disgrace, 
stain, or other painful emotion because someone has failed (The 
Counseling Dictionary 2001, s.v. “shame’). 

The basic concept of “shame” is related to a person’s wrong/ 
failed actions and other people’s assessments of him and related 
to the person’s view of himself, with or without making mistakes/ 
failures. Gershen Kaufman’s definition can help us to comprehend 
this concept: shame is a disturbance in oneself, a source of low 
self-esteem, self-doubt, and a bad self-image.> This concept still 
considers the other party’s assessment necessary, but the very 
influential thing is the assessment or understanding of oneself. 

The concept of shame described above assumes that a person 
is wholly exposed (such as naked) and aware that they are being 
watched or under the “supervision/judgment” of the people around 
him. It is referred to as “self-awareness” in the basic concept of 
shame. The problem is that the self-aware person is not ready to be 
seen. Instead, he feels so despicable, inadequate, and incompetent 
that he becomes the object of ridicule, insults, and rejection by 
those around him. That is why shyness was initially conceived as an 
urge to cover one’s face with one’s hands or bury one’s face in the 
ground. A shy person desperately wishes the world would not stare 
at him, not be aware of his presence. He wants to block the eyes of 
those around him to make himself invisible. 

The question is whether the person who feels ashamed is open? 
Are the people around him looking at him? It could be yes or not! 
In addition to being influenced by the external environment and its 
facts, feelings of shame with such a concept mainly depend on how 
the person views himself (self-concept). In general, people who are 
ashamed will (always) see their image as inadequate, unimportant, 
worthless, and inappropriate; even in Paavo Kettunen’s research, 
some feel they should never exist.® This self-concept does not arise 
by itself without a source and cause. This will be discussed further 
in the “Sources and Causes of Shame” section. 


>’ Kaufman, The Psychology of Shame: Theory and Treatment of Shame-Based Syndromes, p. viii. 


6 Paavo Kettunen, “Religious Shame Theology and Assistance,” in Encounter in Pastoral Care 
and Healing: Towards an Integrative and Intercultural Approach, ed. Daniel et.al Louw (Zurich: 
LIT VERLAG GmbH & Co. KG Wien, 2012), p. 171. 
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CULTURE OF SHAME AND CULTURE OF GUILT 


Paavo Kettunen notes that there have been various attempts to 
examine the relationship between a culture of shame and a culture 
of guilt. Some try to separate the two, but some almost think they 
are the same.’ The polemic regarding the relationship between the 
two continues, both in theory and practice. 

Attempts to sharply distinguish the culture of shame and 
guilt are mainly made in cultural anthropology, which even tries 
to contrast them. This dichotomy was pioneered by the famous 
American anthropologist Margaret Mead (1901-1978). Margaret 
Mead and the experts who support it show that shame culture is 
Static, “primitive,” economically backward, and more dominated by 
mass psychology. According to them, almost all Asian cultures and 
parts of America (especially Indians) adhere to a culture of shame. 
In contrast, guilt cultures are more progressive, economically 
advanced, and individualized. This guilty culture is abundant in 
Europe and America.® 

However, the distinction between a culture of shame and a 
culture of guilt with the characteristics and examples described above 
seems weak and cannot be applied absolutely. Japan, for example, is 
a developed country located in Asia and is very progressive in various 
aspects. Still, they are famous for their culture of shame, because of 
which they can commit suicide (jisatsu). This fact reminds us that 
although shame is a universal phenomenon, it has its uniqueness 
in each culture and tradition. The implication is that this universal 
culture of shame must be understood more specifically in specific 
contexts, just as Emmanuel Y. Lartey experienced and did.° 

Shame and guilt are indeed two very close cultures, and it 
is difficult to separate them. The difference between the two, in 
general, is that shame refers more to oneself (“self-awareness”) 
without ignoring external aspects, while guilt refers to actions, such 
as violating certain norms. Compared to people who feel guilty, 
people who feel ashamed will be more sensitive to other people’s 
assessments of themselves. There is an awareness that they are 
small/low, unimportant, inadequate, incapable, unworthy, and bad, 


 Ibid., p. 170. 


® Thomas Schirrmacher, “Culture of Shame / Culture of Guilt,” in World of Theology Series 6 (Bonn: 
Culture and Science Publication, 2013), pp. 19-20. 


° See Emmanuel Yartekwei Lartey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and 
Counseling, 2" ed. (London and Philadephia: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2003), pp. 159-162. 
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and other people are looking at them. This is where the person who 
feels ashamed tries to cover and hide himself. 

Shame and guilt are difficult to distinguish, but they can’t 
be considered the same and not automatically affect each other. 
Pembroke asserts that shame is closely related to guilt, but the 
two also have differences.'° There is a sense of shame strongly 
influenced by guilt for having made a mistake or failing to meet 
the expectations/standards of other parties or a particular society. 
Still, a sense of shame arises from seeing oneself as insufficient, 
unworthy, or inadequate. Guilt can indeed give birth to shame, but 
embarrassment is not necessarily caused by making a mistake, 
violating norms, or failing to meet specific standards. 

According to Paavo Kettunen, the distinction between guilt 
and shame is essential because both respond differently."' In his 
research, Kettunen identified several differences between guilt and 
shame. However, this distinction is not meant to separate the two 
significantly, let alone contradict them (a dichotomy), as has been 
done in cultural anthropology before. This distinction is intended to 
see the uniqueness of each, especially concerning different cultural 
contexts. 


BASIC TYPE OF SHAME 


Stephen Pattison reminds us that shame is more like a collection of 
various concepts and their uses, not a single entity that has a single 
clear meaning.'* That means that shame can be divided into various 
types/categories. Moreover, etymologically and conceptually, the 
word “shame” has its own problems. 

There are 5 (five) types of shame, namely situational shame, 
aesthetic shame, inherited identity shame, inferiority shame, and 
moral shame.'? There are also those who distinguish this shame 
into two types, namely shame as a choice and shame as a shame. 
The other division is a shame that builds and shame that destroys; 
healthy shame and unhealthy shame. 


‘© Neil Pembroke, Pastoral Care in Worship, Liturgy and Psychology in Dialogue (London: T and 
T Clark International, 2010), p. 25. 


" Kettunen, “Religious Shame Theology and Assistance,” p. 178. 
"? Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology, p. 70. 
‘3 Pembroke, Pastoral Care in Worship, Liturgy and Psychology in Dialogue, p. 26. 
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| will not describe one by one the division of shame above 
because | focus more on the basic types and is more relevant to 
this paper, namely positive shame and negative shame. This simple 
division will make it easier for us to determine what kind of pastoral 
counseling approach is more effective in dealing with this shame 
problem. 

Positive shame is a shame that is used wisely, which gives birth 
to the realization that we are limited human beings, not a perfect 
God. Shame with this kind of understanding can help us to be 
more humble as well as be careful (be wise) in our actions without 
preventing us from developing well. If humans never feel ashamed, 
it means we have lost touch with the people around us. This positive 
shame will always remind humans of their limitations; thus, humans 
need each other and need God’s help. Theologically, shame is a gift 
from God (only) for humans because other creatures do not have it. 

Negative shame is a shame that destroys the sufferer, and this 
shame is the most experienced by humans. Negative shame will 
make humans suffer from pain, feel bad, isolated, inappropriate, 
unimportant, and even non-existent. This shame can bring humans 
to the lowest point in life, making them feel helpless, inferior, and 
lose the will to develop properly. In some contexts, this shame 
makes the sufferer closed, especially if the person concerned lives 
in a closed family and society. This is where pastoral counseling 
must be present to accompany the sufferer so that he becomes 
healed and recovered. 


SHAME CULTURE IN VARIOUS APPROACHES 


Efforts to understand the shame culture comprehensively are largely 
determined by the approach used to explain it. Experts who study 
the phenomenon of shame have almost the same view that shame 
cannot be understood from only one approach. This is because the 
phenomenon of shame is quite complex, includes the human self 
as a whole, is very dynamic, and is influenced by both internal and 
external factors. So, according to experts, there must be several 
approaches used to study and examine the sense of shame/culture. 

Agnes Heller notes 5 (five) approaches to explaining this shame 
phenomenon, namely the anthropological approach, the sociological 
approach, the ethical approach, the psychological approach, and 
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the historical approach.'* Meanwhile, Stephen Pattison describes 
9 (nine) approaches, namely the psychoanalytic approach, the 
self-psychological approach, the bio-psychological approach, the 
eclectic/synthetic approach, the sociological approach, the cultural 
approach, the philosophical approach, the literary approach, and the 
social construction approach. '® 

In the Indonesian context, in my opinion, there are at least 4 
(four) approaches to detecting the sources and causes of shame, 
namely anthropological, sociological, psychological, and cultural 
approaches. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Anthropologically, the shame culture is an empirical phenomenon 
and a universal human feeling. Humans from various contexts must 
experience it. It has become a common thing in all human cultures.'° 
This approach does not explicitly explain the sources and causes 
of shame; it only emphasizes that shame culture is an integral part 
of human beings. Therefore, according to this approach, we should 
focus more on its manifestation or expression and the triggers for 
the shame. 

Some of the characteristics of the manifestation or expression 
of people experiencing shame in this anthropological approach, 
among others, are red faces, thrown eyes, bowed heads, etc. This 
manifestation or expression is universal and can be seen anywhere 
in the world. According to this approach, whatever its image or 
presentation, shame encompasses the entire human being—psychic 
or soul and body. 

This approach distinguishes shame as a “feeling” and an 
“expressive feeling.” Humans own both, and if humans do not feel or 
experience one of them, then that person is considered not to have 
adequate capacity, abnormal. This shame (feeling and expressive 
feeling) is an innate instinct that originates from the dismantling 
of human instincts by self-domestication.'” However, this innate 
instinct will not come to the surface if there is no trigger or stimulus. 


‘4 Agnes Heller, “Five Approaches to the Phenomenon of Shame,” Social Research 70, no. 4 
(2003): pp. 1015-1030. 


8 Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology, pp. 45-58. 
© Heller, “Five Approaches to the Phenomenon of Shame,” p. 1015. 
"7 Ibid., p. 1016. 
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In other words, the potential for shame is already present in humans, 
but it will not appear until something pulls it to the surface. 


SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Humans live in the world and are born to live together with other 
people and live in society. That is why sociologically, humans as 
individuals can influence the society in which they are located and 
vice versa. Society can influence itself in various aspects. In this 
context, according to Stephen Pattison, shame is caused by humans 
because of comparisons with one another in a society.'® In other 
words, the culture of shame is created because of the standard of 
living in a society, which is usually regulated by norms or rules in 
that society. That is why one’s actions, even oneself, are seen and 
judged based on the eyes of others, the eyes of the community, 
and the benchmark is the norms, rules, or traditions that apply in 
that society. 

According to the sociological approach, a person can feel 
ashamed if he/she is unable to meet the expectations or standards of 
the society in which he is located. Furthermore, Heller said that this 
shame arises not only because of failure to meet societal expectations 
but also because one person acts differently from others.'? That is, 
a person may live his life according to the standards/norms/rules 
that apply in society, but if he/she works, for example, in a different 
way from other people, then he/she feels ashamed because society 
sees her/him as different from the others. 

Just like the anthropological approach, sociologically, shame 
arises because there is something that triggers it, pulls it, and or 
forces it to the surface. According to Heller, the main trigger is the 
eyes of other people around her/him, the eyes of society.?° In this 
concept, wherever a person goes, other people’s eyes or the public’s 
eyes always observe and/or watch her/him. Whatever he/she did had 
to meet the standards or benchmarks of the eyes watching her/him; 
otherwise, he/she would be judged negatively, and that was a huge 
shame. That is why the person being observed is trying her/his best 
to cover her/himself up and hide from the sight of those around her/ 


8 Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology, p. 52. 
18 Heller, “Five Approaches to the Phenomenon of Shame,” p. 1019. 
0 Ibid. 
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him. For her/him, shame is something that is very painful. Therefore 
he/she will try to avoid the emergence of shame. 

In my opinion, this social dimension is widely found in Indo- 
nesia. Just like other Asian countries, Indonesia is dominated by 
mass psychology, where personal freedom is under the “power” of 
other people or society. Several cases occurred, for example, in 
Indonesia, including the controversial decision of the judge on the 
Ahok case several years ago. One of the judges’ considerations was 
that Ahok’s words had caused a commotion in the community. Or 
another example is the rejection of LGBT. Apart from being consi- 
dered contrary to religious teachings by certain groups, LGBT is also 
considered to damage social values and norms. Thus, the shame 
culture in Indonesia is much influenced by this social aspect. The 
person is more closely monitored and evaluated by the people 
around him (society). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Shame culture is studied more from a psychological perspective than 
other disciplines. One of the most famous is the study of psycho- 
analysis, with Freud as the pioneer. In contrast to the anthropological 
approach, which tends to focus on manifestations or expressions 
and triggers of shame that generally come from outside (external 
factors), this psychological study or approach focuses more on 
internal factors. According to this approach, shame is caused by a 
bad self-image. 

The shame caused by this bad self-image in the perspective of 
psychoanalysis is born from the tension between the ego and the 
ego-ideal, not between the ego and the super-ego as found in guilt. 
In this understanding, shame arises because of the failure to achieve 
the goals of the psychic structure identified by Freud as the ego- 
ideal.2! In this connection and subsequent developments, traumatic 
experiences are also very influential in the emergence of the feeling 
of shame, especially experiences in childhood. These are all sources 
and causes of shame psychologically. 

| agree that the psychological aspect is essential in understand- 
ing the phenomenon of shame. It’s strange to explain or study 
shame culture without involving the discipline of psychology. It is 
because shame is one part of human “emotions” included in the 


7! Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology, p. 46. 
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study of psychology. Another factor is that shame always consists 
in the human psyche, and this aspect is included in the study of 
psychology. 

Every normal human being must experience shame because 
being a human must be able to feel ashamed, just like other basic 
feelings (sad, happy, painful, etc.). A person may free themself from 
the observations and judgments of those around them, but s/he 
cannot free themselves from their ego-ideal self. This factor then 
encourages him to try to fulfill his goals. Otherwise, he will feel 
ashamed. This shame includes both cognitive and affective aspects 
of humans. 

In Indonesia, many psychological factors are formed since 
childhood, especially the experiences and values obtained in the 
family and even in society. A person’s failure to fulfill his ego-ideal 
goals will give birth to shame because a person is born and raised 
in a family (and community) that associates personal self-image with 
the family’s good name. That is why Indonesians find it difficult to 
open up, especially about problems, struggles, or issues related to 
family life. That is, psychological factors are also heavily influenced 
by sociological factors. It is where the psycho-social approach is very 
relevant to the Indonesian context. 


CULTURAL APPROACH 


Shyness can be understood in various ways in different cultures. In 
Emmanuel Y. Lartey’s experience as a counselor, he deals with clients 
who live in a different culture from western culture.*? Counselee is 
strongly influenced by a culture that forbids her/him to tell things 
about her/his family to others. That’s the teaching he/she received 
in the family, and that teaching has become entrenched. Personal 
and family issues must be covered in such a way and should only 
be discussed within the family. Otherwise, it will be a disgrace to 
the family. A culture like this certainly dramatically affects the level 
of openness a person is telling about the problems he/she faces. 
Another well-known example is in Japan. The Japanese adhere 
to a strong and even extreme culture of shame. As | explained 
earlier, Japanese people can commit suicide rather than bear shame. 
Stephen Pattison2? shares Miyaka and Yamezake’s views on this: 


721 artey, In Living Color: An Intercultural Approach to Pastoral Care and Counseling, pp. 159-169. 
3 Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology. 
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Miyaka and Yamezake argue that in Japanese society 
characterised by group dependence and perfectionism, 
shame and its concomitant emphases upon social con- 
formity, maintaining appearance and respect, and avoiding 
ridicule, are deliberately engendered as a major technique 
of child-rearing. 


Most Asian cultures, including Indonesia, although not as 
extreme as the Japanese, understand that respect, reputation, good 
name, prestige, status, and prestige must be maintained. In Nias, 
there is a saying: “sOkhi mate moroi aila” (better to die than to 
be ashamed). So, culture can also be a source and cause of the 
emergence of a shame culture. 

The cultural approach is more effective in several aspects. We 
can see this, for example, in recent events in Indonesia, where our 
society more readily accepts the cultural approach than the struc- 
tural approach. It also applies to understanding the phenomenon 
of shame. For the people of Indonesia, shame, respect, self-respect, 
and a good name are very important. They are an integral part of 
the concept and culture of Indonesia. 


SOURCES AND CAUSES OF SHAME 


Shame culture is a relatively complex universal phenomenon. It 
embraces the human being and is responded to uniquely by each 
person and even by every culture. There is no single definition that 
can apply to all contexts. That is why there are several approaches 
to explaining shame, as described earlier. 

The question now is, where is the source and cause of that 
shame? From various perspectives, it is explained that this shame 
does not arise by itself. There is always a source and cause. The 
following describes the factors that lead to the emergence of such 
shame. 


INTERNAL FACTOR 


The internal factor referred to here is a factor that comes from within 
the sufferer of shame itself. As explained earlier, every human being 
must have a sense of shame, and positively it is a privilege. It means 
that shame already exists in humans and cannot be removed, just as 
other basic feelings in our life, such as sadness, joy, etc. 
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In addition, psychologically, shame arises because there is 
a tension between the ego and the ego-ideal in humans, and it 
encourages humans to fulfill their psychic goals.24 When humans 
can’t fulfill it, then the person concerned will feel ashamed. 


EXTERNAL FACTOR 


As previously explained, anthropologically, shame occurs because 
there is something that triggers it. The question now is, what triggers 
the shame? That is the external factor referred to here. There are 
also external factors, including: 


a. Traumatic Experiences 


Traumatic experiences vary and are usually experienced by 
humans when they are young. There are many bitter experiences 
that children go through as a child. It leaves deep wounds that 
are hard to lose in the human being. In Indonesia, some have 
experienced abuse or violence as a child, some have experienced 
various forms of abuse, including sexual harassment, and some 
have even experienced tremendous pressure from their family 
or those around them. The bad experience will traumatize him, 
and one form of it is chronic shame. 


b. Family 


We all know that the family is the smallest social unit humans 
first encounter and experience. The family should function to 
help the child thrive in various aspects. Unfortunately, many 
families are still not working correctly (dysfunctional families). 
Often family members, especially children, are rarely or not 
appreciated for whatever they do. On the contrary, criticisms 
and ridicule become the “daily food” of family members. Many 
families provide care for their members based on shame, 
including, for example, a prohibition against telling others 
anything related to family life. Phenomena like this often occur 
in Indonesia because the values taught in the family are about 
a good name, self-respect, and family honor. Here, parents 
(and the rules that apply in the family) play a significant role in 


*4 Pattison, Shame: Theory, Therapy, Theology, p. 46. 
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establishing the identity of their children, making them shy or 
happy to be themselves. 


c. Environment Outside the Family 


This environment is diverse, ranging from neighbors, schools, 
churches, and the wider community. As social beings, humans 
naturally tend to build relationships with the people around 
them, and it is hoped that these relationships will be positive. 
Unfortunately, sometimes the people around us—whether 
intentionally or not, directly or indirectly—actually instill a sense 
of shame that one day will appear when there is a trigger. It 
includes when children interact with their friends at school, 
where there is often ridicule, insult, and even humiliation. 
Likewise, in the church. People often come to church carrying 
burdens, while the church usually requires them to be perfect 
with various religious obligations and demands. When they are 
not able to fulfill it, then shame will arise. 


INTEGRATED-HOLISTIC PASTORAL COUNSELING 
MINISTRY 


As previously described, shame is a very complex universal pheno- 
menon. That is why there is no single approach to pastoral coun- 
seling that can apply to all contexts. Pastoral counseling experts 
are constantly reminded that the method used to heal those who 
experience shame must pay attention to the various aspects/dimen- 
sions that give rise to shame itself. That means the information 
revealed regarding shame in the different approaches/perspectives 
above must be appropriately considered in the context of effective 
pastoral counseling ministry. 

Stephen Pattison sees the need for an integrated effort to over- 
come the shame problem. Pattison recommends that we use all the 
potential we have to help those experiencing shame.”° According to 
him, therapy is essential to healing those who experience shame, 
especially chronic shame. Therefore, Pattison reviews that this inte- 
grated work will include: first, efforts to address chronic shame 
within the individual, and secondly, efforts to address the social 
and political factors that create and exploit unhelpful shame and 


25 Ibid., pp. 154-180. 
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alienation at the institutional and societal levels.2° The implication 
of the integrated approach of this model is the need to involve or 
use other disciplines in pastoral counseling ministry to overcome 
this shame. 

Meanwhile, Paavo Kettunen explicitly offers the integration of 
pastoral care with psychotherapy. Kettunen encourages us to pay 
great attention to the emotional base of shy people and to com- 
municate empathically about their emotional reality.27, Meanwhile, 
Paavo Kettunen explicitly offers the integration of pastoral care with 
psychotherapy. Kettunen encourages us to pay great attention to 
the emotional base of shy people and to communicate empathically 
about their emotional reality. Therefore, pastoral counseling can 
be carried out in various forms, including preaching and teaching 
ministry.?8 In addition, spiritual support is also beneficial for them, 
and this must be a counselor’s consideration in carrying out the 
task of caring. 

The approach used by Neil Pembroke is exciting because it 
tries to combine the liturgical and psychological dimensions.29 The 
counselor needs to provide a confessional space for the counselee if 
their shame relates to their mistake or sin. Here Pembroke emphasizes 
how attractive the use of the Christ icon in the confessional liturgy 
is, despite the reluctance of the Protestant church to use it because 
it is perceived as idolatrous. This Christ icon can help the counselee 
get verbal communication of God’s unconditional acceptance.*° It is 
one form of using religious facilities in pastoral counseling ministry. 
These religious means are intended to help the counselee live the 
shameful experience so that later he/she can see and feel God’s 
involvement in solving his problems. 

The question now is whether this shame needs to get pastoral 
counseling ministry like those offered or carried out by some of the 
experts above? In my opinion, shame is a universal case that needs 
special attention from pastoral counseling ministry. It is confirmed 
by Indonesian culture, which generally seems to provide a vast space 
for the development of shame in all its complexities. 


6 Ibid., p. 155. 

7” Kettunen, “Religious Shame Theology and Assistance,” p. 179. 

8 Ibid., p. 179. 

*° Pembroke, Pastoral Care in Worship, Liturgy and Psychology in Dialogue. 
% Ibid., p. 41. 
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Shame is generally harmful and destructive. This shame often 
makes people who experience it feels incompetent to develop their 
potential constructively because they are hindered by feelings of 
alienation, unworthiness, non-existence, and imprisoned in a bad 
self-image. This self-image will be worse when they live in a society 
with a culture that places more emphasis on prestige, self-respect, 
prestige, and honor. It means there is no instant cure for this 
problem, especially for chronic cases of shame. 

Meanwhile, pastoral counseling ministries are intended to 
enable people to develop their God-given potentials and understand 
themselves holistically. That is why pastoral counseling ministries 
need to pay serious attention to shame so that those who experience 
it get healing, recovery, and thrive. 

Therefore, | agree with integrated pastoral counseling ministries 
such as those offered by the counseling experts. In this framework, | 
see that pastoral counseling ministries need to be enriched with other 
fields of knowledge, such as anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
and culture. Here, it is necessary to integrate the knowledge of 
pastoral counseling with various other relevant knowledge. The 
term is interdisciplinary. Indeed, this integration is quite problematic 
because questions will arise: what knowledge we can integrated 
with? What knowledge that the parents have, and what knowledge 
is a branch? 

Given the problems that could arise, we must be careful in 
carrying out this integration. The integration must be dynamic, 
multidimensional, and focused on the substance. This integration 
model can help us utilize various relevant knowledge to benefit 
pastoral counseling ministries oppose the culture of shame in 
Indonesia. Likewise, those tasked with accompanying those em- 
barrassed are no longer centered on the pastor, as is generally the 
case in Christian churches in Indonesia. The involvement of other 
professions (non-pastors) and even the laity helps us resolve the 
shame that often overwhelms our congregation members. The term 
is interprofessional. We must also realize that we live in Indonesia, 
which is culturally plural. Therefore, pastoral counseling ministries 
against shame must be intercultural, at least cross-cultural. 

Another fundamental thing that needs to be considered by 
counselors is the holistic dimension of human life. A culture of 
shame indeed arises due to various factors, so an integrated pastoral 
approach is essential. However, with or without shame, the human 
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self is holistic, consisting of physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
aspects. | see that the integrated pastoral counseling ministry must 
be holistic. This holistic-integrated pastoral counseling will see 
shame as a uniquely complex phenomenon that must be understood 
from various approaches or relevant fields of science and, at the 
same time, look at people who experience shame from various 
holistic human aspects. Pastoral counseling ministries with this 
approach help us to accompany, heal, and comprehensively restore 
shame sufferers. 


CLOSING 


As previously explained, shame is a very complex universal pheno- 
menon. In my attempt of quest, various things related to this shame 
were found, showing its complexity. There is nothing wrong with 
shyness because it is very human. The problem is when shame 
harms humans. This problem worsen when there are no adequate 
pastoral counseling ministries for those who experience it. 

It is a challenge for pastoral counseling ministries because our 
main task is to help those in need live their struggles and then guide 
them through these difficult times, and in the end, they can see or 
feel God’s work in every problem in their life. 
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